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, AN OVERVIEW OF THE AMERICAN HEALTH EMPIRE 
LIBERATION News Service 

(Editor 1 s Note: The following is an ex- 

cerpt from a series of health talks put together 
by the Ithaca , N.Y. Nomen 1 s Health Project* The 
information comes from original research , the 
Birth Control Handbook and the Health Policy Ad- 
visory Center in New York City . 

This overview of the health industry comes 
from a lecture entitled ff Women and the American 
Health System , n For more information about set- 
ting up your own health class contact the project 
c/o Linda Gleich > 404 Eddy St-, Ithaca, N Y. 
14850), 

The American Medical Association (AMA) has 
delcared for years that .American medicine is the 
best in the world, and that we are the world’s 
healthiest nation. But for a nation which boasts 
of the best medicine in the world the LLS record 
is strikingly bad 

Infant mortality is the most often used yard- 
stick for comparing health care in different 
countries because it is directly affected by many 
things that reveal the nation’s health standards 
--maternal care, living conditions, sanitation, 
pediatric supervision and medical care in the 
first year of life 

In 1950 the U S„’s mortality rate ranked 
fifth among the nations of the world; m 1961 it 
dropped to eleventh; in 1967 it was seventeenth 
and at present it is twenty-second There is 
an appalling disparity between white and non-white 
population The infant mortality rate for 
whites is 19 7%; for non-whites 35 9%. In central 
Harlem it is 43%. 

One of the most important reasons for the 
poor infant mortality rate is that it is so hard 
and unpleasant for many women to get adequate 
prenatal care. In some areas, half the expectant 
mothers get no care at all, Many small and med- 
ium-sized cities have no maternity clinics at 
all. 

The quality of maternal care was the sub- 
ject of a study done by the Maternity Center As- 
sociation in 1965 They investigated numerous 
city clinics throughout the country and found un- 
ventilated, ill -lit clinics where women waited 
for hours to get seen. Women were seldom en- 
couraged to ask questions or express concerns 
Often the doctor would not ask her name or in- 
troduce himself Often he would say nothing 
One pregnant woman remained in the position to 
have a pelvic examination for 25 minute > while 
the student who was to examine her waited for 
his instructor 


IE S . life expectancy is less than m England, 
Holland, Sweden, Norway, Israel New Lealar.d and 
Canada. We hav° fewer beds for our population 
(9.1 beds/ 1. nous and people, ? figure unchanged 
since 1934) than man)’ "unde /e 1 count tils 

The doctor patient ratio is steal. hsu-aui -g 

The ratio of doctors to rejoice’ :r. .. i tne * 

568 fifty years ago, one to hjj m lJCo ? r j .-.as 


only this high because of the large-scale impor- 
tation of foreign doctors, 

T wo important government studies (Baynes- 
Jones and the Surgeon General’s) have shown that by 
1975, the number of medical school graduates must 
be 11,000 (an increase of 4,000 over 1966) in 
order to simply maintain the 1966 doctor patient 
ratio. This would require at least 15 new medical 
schools- -there are no plans to bring this country 
anywhere near level, 

* * * 

The widening health gap--between what is 
known and what is done--is striking, An example 
of this gap is what has happ°ned with the Pap 
smear, a few vears ago Dr 0 George Papanicoloaov 
developed a quick, simple and painless way to 
detect uterine caner in the early stages when it 
is 100% curable. Of the 265,000 women who got 
Pap smears yearly in a test in Louisville, Ky 0 , 
not a single case of cancer occurred,. Yet of the 
58 million women in the U C S M fewer than ten 
million have the test yearly^ 

The average American’s accessibility to 
needed medical care is less than in most European 
countries because of high costs, shortages, mal- 
distribution of personnel and facilities and in- 
adequacies of insurance coverage. Recent studies 
by the National Committee on Chronic Illness dis- 
closed that 50% of significant illness in the 
total population during a given year is not med- 
ically attended. 

New York is supposed to have good health 
care because it has a cluster of medical schools, 

21 municipal hospitals, 78 voluntary non-profit 
hospitals and 36 proprietary (private profit) 
hospitals In 1964 the Department of Hospitals 
spent $240 million on its own hospitals and gave 
$65 million to voluntary hospitals. But where you 
could expect a Utopia there is crisis and chaos. 

In 1959 and again in 1964 the Columbia 
University School of Public Health and Administra- 
tion conducted in-depth studies of health care 
received by families covered by the Brotherhood 
of Teamsters Welfare programs. The studies con- 
cluded that only 57% of those hospitalized re- 
ceived "optimal care" -among the remaining 43%, 
failings ranged from unnecessary hospitalization , 
to unncessaiy operations, to inadequate treatment 
and diagnosis, to unneessary death Teamsters 
and theii families are better covered by insurance 
through the union that most New York City residents 
and thus probably receive better than average 
care 

According to the studies one of the main 
causes of inferior care is surgery performed on 
essentially normal organs, in particular the uterus. 
The Columbia researchers said, "the grave suspicion 
°f patient exploitation could be raised,” and gave 
this picture of "unconscionable malpractice". 

*■")£ 60 hysterectomies. 20 were judged absolute- 
ly unnecessary and the "advisability of the 
operation in another 10% was seriously 
Uuc.s t i oned ” 

■' ( )f 15 primary Caesarian Sections, serious 
louhts c i e ra i sod about the necessity of 
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the procedure in seven of the cases 

**Surgical performance was as bad as judgment - 
it was labeled "poor 11 in 20% of the cases, 
and only "fair" in 26% of the cases = 

**Only one third of the doctors who performed 
surgery or gave treatment were qualified 
specialists* 

According to the study, the two main aspects 
of the medical care problems were: 

**The hasty and superficial manner of 

hospitalization, without clear indication 
and without prior study, and 

**The lack of evidence of clinical competence 
to recognize and treat seriously ill patients 

These problems are not unique to New York City. 
It is estimated that 9,000 people a year die from 
unnecessary operations and surgery performed by 
unqualified doctors in US hospitals 

In one New York City hospital last year, 84% 
of all surgery was done by unqualified doctors. 

In the US it is estimated that between 22 and 33% 
of all surgery is done by GPs and unqualified 
surgeons According to Martin Cherkassky, the 
head of Montefiore Hospital in New York City, 

"In the hands of a qualified gynecologist, a 
woman with cancer of the cervix had an 80% chance 
of cure. In the hands of and unqualified gyne- 
cologist, her chances are only 50%." 

A surgeon* s judgment is often clouded when he 
is not on a fixed salary- In one hospital, 
during a specified period when the entire staff of 
gynecologists were on salary, 26 hysterectomies 
were performed, In the same hospital during an 
equal period of time when the entire staff of 
gynecologists were paid a fee for each operation, 

130 hysterectories were performed 

The hospitals themselves are in worse shape 
than the cure they provide. In 1964, a United 
Hospital Fund study of 58 voluntary hospitals in 
New York City found that only 17% met the full 
requirements of the U S. Public Health Service,, 

The study found 49% of the surgical suits to be 
seriously inadequate, 62% of radiology facilities, 
52% of emergency departments, 49% of cut-patient 
facilities and 33% of labor delivery suites. 

These are the hospitals that are usually considered 
the citadels of the best in medical care. The 
emerging picture is clearly one of crisis 


As a result of the exploding population and 
the decreasing doctor-patient ratio, the incomes 
of doctors in private practice keep rising [)< c- 
tors are in the top 1% of the nations income 
bracket A recent study bv Medical f:>onomics (the 
publication n\ read by doctors t oTay / ^bbweti 
the average income to be $ 40,000 and after operat- 
ing expenses $ 15 , 500 . No other country in the 
world come - even dose, Though individual fees 
to private doctors have not ri ;* > t ronom; c? 1 I v 

since 1956, elimination of house '.ells stacking 

* - & 

up of patients, and the fact rhnt rhe r e are fewer 
unco] J ect ah le bills has pushed mfoaiM t> 500% of 
what they were m 1936 


Thru its prerogatives of hospital accredi- 
tation, inspection of and power over medical 
schools, intern and resident training programs, and 
its Washington lobby, the AMA effectively controls 
how many doctors we have, their training, the costs 
of care, how medicine is practiced and government 
health policies. It has a $25 million a year 
budget, a 900 person staff, and its Washington lob- 
by is conceded to be one of the most effective in 
history Seventy-five percent or 208,000 of the 
nation’s doctors are in the AMA C 

The AMA has opposed almost every measure sug- 
gested to expand the distribution of health care 
or facillitate its payment. Dr n Allan Butler of 
Harvard Medical School has said "The AMA has ex- 
pressed itself on just about everything,. And in 
retrospect they've been wrong every time.oo" The 
AMA has opposed public health vaccinations against 
dipthena, veneral disease clinics, health insurance 
of any kind, group practice. Social Security, fed- 
eral grants for mother and child welfare programs, 
free distribution of Salk vaccines to name a few a0 o 

--30-- 

(Note to Editors: At this point the lecture goes 

into a complicated, in-depth analysis of the AMA's 
history which we can't reprint in its entirety here. 
If you're interested in learning more write to 
the health project and they'll probably be able to 
send you copies of what we're leaving out or they'll 
refer you to their resources . ) 

*****.►********•**-***************•*■************■******** 
GROWING UP OBSCENE 
by Perry Brass 

COME OUT/ LIBERATION News Service 

We all grew up obscene. Obscenity is ir the 
mind of the beholder,, I grew up in an obscene so- 
ciety when the old world of the 1950"s was meeting 
the new world of the 1960'So I don't really re- 
member the 1950' So My father died in 1958 when I 
was eleven., I don't remember Eisenhower 0 All I 
remember of the 195C*s was at the end of it my 
father died, But then where I grew up there was no 
time, except possibly after the War, either World 
Wa: II or the Civil War, most probably the Civil 

war.., But I grew up in an obscene society in which 
it was considered normal that blacks sat in the back 
of the bus and no one was homosexual , at least no 
one I knew because the people I knew were too good 
to be that way 

I was first made aware of homosexuality when I 
was twelve and one of my classmates called me a 
queer, I thought that meant anyone who had been 
ostracized from society and since I already thought 
my scciet> was worth used toilet paper, I readily 
agreed that i was a queer, 1 didn't come out until 
I was sixteen, ^he man who brought me out told me 
that homosexuality was like magic and most people 
were afraid of magic because they couldn't under- 
stand any otter forces in their lives except hatred,, 

I h fJ Mr-t time I saw the Beatles was in 1963 
or 1964. I was watching television at the homes of 
some "triends" We had just had a discussion about 
"integration". 't had oecn suggested by the son of 


one of the rabbis in otir town that as Southern 
Jews the best way we could help the "Negro 11 
was being kinder to our "Schvartzas" (maids ) 0 
Then when it was time for Ed Sullivan, the 
high point of Sunday night, some one turned on 
the box and I saw the Beatles for the first time. 
One of the boys present, who was in the Air Force 
and was dating a girl from a good Jewish family, 
saw them and said they looked like the queers on 
Market Street in San Francisco. I decided to go 
to San Francisco as soon as I could. 

I had to go through one more year of ob- 
scentiy at the University of Georgia before I 
could split. The high point of that year was 
discovering that liberals didn^t like "queers"' 
any more than rednecks. I also discovered that 
if you told people exactly what they wanted to 
know, they thought you were alright, I rated 
high enough in my dormitory masculinity tests 
by calling women "cunts". I played sadistic 
tricks on the few people I allowed myself to 
get close to. I got drunk with my best friend 
so that we could kiss each other and blame it 
on being too drunk to know what we were doing. 

I did not begin to grow up until I left. 

I lived in downtown Los Angeles for a while and 
made $1,40 an hour working for a department store. 
The job lasted for about five weeks when I was 
laid off for lack of business. I had to hustle 
to make money D The men who picked me up used to 
lecture me on the degradation of hustling. They 
paid me anyway. They asked me how could I sell 
my body; I asked them how they could try to buy 
my youth. I hated them and I knew they got the 
best of the bargain. But I felt and have always 
felt that I was a fugitive from an obscene society 
and fugitives must make a way, however they can. 

When I came to New York, ; I started working 
in advert i sing o I still called women cunts so 
that other "men" I worked around would think I 
liked women. I discovered what real male pro- 
stitution was—working for something you hated 
to keep going in a society that used you and 
then spit you out when you were no longer useful 
to it. I got fired alot. "Gee, you're a sweet 
guy and we think you're really creative but 
right now we can't use your type"... in other 
words, go home and be a starving artist. 

I am still growing up, the obscenity still 
continues. A gallery owner in the Village told 
me last weekend that he couldn't sell my work; 
it was too depressing, I would h^ave to do more 
positive happy things for the ^public". Work 
that didn't deal with real things --who wants 
to have Vietnam in their living room? I told him 
l*d rather go back to working in advertising 
first or maybe go back to hustling. Montovani 
music was playing in the back room of his shop. 

He was very pleasant. He told me he couldn’t 
afford for his shop to become a museum. Why 
should it when he was he was already? 

When I try to sell 'Come Out* on the streets, 
alot of people walk past me, titter, and tell me 
"I've come out a long time ago!", and then they 
walk on. I’m sure this is not the last obscenity 
I will encounter in my life. --30-- 


U.S. ARMY TRAINING HOW TO RUN TANZANIA- 
JUST IN CASE 

DAR-ES-SALAAM(LNS)--U 0 So Army units have spent 
three years training to run the government of 
Tanzania in the event of a U o S 0 military inter- 
vention in this East African nation of 12 million 
people. 

The existence of the training program was re- 
vealed by the African Research Group &nd published 
in the Tanzania Standard on June 2* Pentagon and 
State Department officials not only admitted that, 
such . training had taken place but said that there 
were actually 13 active duty Civil Affairs Units 
receiving similar training now based in the U Q So* 
the Panama Canal Zone, Okinawa, and Vietnam., "There *s 
nothing sinister about it," said one official.' "If 
we ever get called into a country we have to know 
something about it." The official* added that there 
were also 40 Civil Affairs Units of various sice in 
the Army reserves. 

It was one of these reserve umts--the Boston- ■ 
based 357th--that was trained to administer the 
government of Tanzania. According to the report 
these reservists have protested the objectives of 
their training to the U.S. Senate. A spokesman 
for the f eservists said that the officers of his 
unit are "experts in the Tanzania? at ion of Tanzania— 
nothing but colonial administers." 

To learn about Tanzania, the Army tapped the 
knowledge of Africa experts at a number of colleges 
and universities. Organized by Masshchusetts In- 
stitute of Technology (MIT) Professor Robert Mac- 
Masters, who was an officer of the 357th at the time, 
the training was divided into four areas: govern- 

ment, economics, public utilities, and specialties * 

The last area included everything from religion 
to the social values held by rural populations* 

At the same time the unit developed a special- 
ized library on Tanzania, which included books*, 
magazines, airmail daily copies of a Tanzania 
newspaper, and detailed maps of roads* railroads, 
dams, and electrical and water supplies. 

In addition, officers of the 357th attended 
a special two-week conference on East Africa, 
conducted for the Army by Yale University in the 
summer of 1967. This conference consisted mainly 
of general background information on East Africa, 
with particular focus on Kenya and Tanzania. Yale 
held a similar conference again in 1969. The 
underlying question at the conferences was how 
to use sociological information in case of mili- 
tary intervention. 

During two weeks of military maneuvers in 
1969, the knowledge gained by the 357th through 
this study was applied to a hypothetical situation 
drawn up by the Army. 

"We postulated a native uprising starting 
in Mozambique and spreading into Tanzania," Co]. 
Counihan explained. "We then planned what we would 
do if we were called in to help 0 " Counihan empha- 
sized that the situation was purely "imaginary" 
and was designed for training purposes only* From 
this game playing, refined approaches and plans 
were developed in case the "play" situations 
someday turned into a reality . 
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The 357th 1 s special is now completed. Its 
documents, library, and expertise are now available 
to the U.S. Army for any possible future use. 

The purpose of training was summarized by Col. 
Counihan : 

"By studying these countries carefully, we 
want to avoid the mistakes we f ve made in Vietnam 
of not really working with the people. We want 
to know a country if we are ever thrown in." 



FBI FETED IN PHILADELPHIA: 

J. EDGAR HOOVER FAILS TO R.S.V.P. 

PHILADELPHIA (LNS) -- The FBI has a tradition of 
trying to infiltrate left-wing parties. But when 
radical residents of Philadelphia’s Powelton Village 
staged a street fair June 5 in honor of the ex- ^ 
tensive FBI presence in their community and invited 
J. Edgar Hoover to attend, the FBI director word- 
lessly declined. 

The party, with the theme "Your FBI in Action," 
went on as scheduled despite the absence of the 
guest of honor. In his place, the festival’s organ- 
izers prepared a life-size photographic dummy of the 
FBI chief, and few of the celebrants seemed to mind 
the substitution. 

The fair was the latest action in the community’s 
organized resistance to the FM infiltration of 
their neighborhood. The Powelton area, located a 
few blocks from the University of Pennsylvania 
campus, is largely composed of students, freaks, 
and radicals, and has therefore always been a favor- 
ite hang-out for both local and federal pigs . Since 
March 8, moreover, when the Citizen’s Commission to 
Investigate the FBI removed several hundred files 
from the FBI's Media, Pa. branch office, Powelton 
has been subjected to a whole new wave of infiltra- 
tors, who are trying to connect Powelton residents 
with the Media action. 

On May 16, FBI agents broke into the home of Anne 
Flitcraft, a 22-year old worker for the American 
Friends Service Committee, questioning and harrass- 
ing her, while denying her the right to counsel. 

When they left, they took with them her typewriter, 
a stapler, some personal papers, and Xeroxed copies 
of stolen documents that had already been released 
to the press and were therfore available to anyone. 
None of these have yet been returned. 

By the time the Feds left the Flitcraft apartment, 

,i crowd of a hundred community people, summoned 
tnrough a well-organized phone chain, had gathered 
outside to harrass the FBI in return. Frank Rizzo's 
ocal police force was also conspicuously present, 
i it no arrests were made. Since then, there have 
een other incidents of the FBI harrassing and de- 
taining people in the neighborhood without provoca- 
tion. 

The community nas reacted swiftly and creatively 
*o combat police state tactics which have been foisted 
ipon their ne l gnoo rhood . Die/ :.u v ’c staged two dem- 
urs t rations at tne Philadelphia FBI headquarters, 
which culminated in confrontations wuh the local 
Bureau chief. They have outfitted their area with 


giant boat horns, which will be sounded as a warn- 
ing signal in case of a bust. Local photographers 
have compiled an extensive file of pictures of 
agents, which are printed as posters and tacked 
up in the neighborhood. (The Philly police have 
habitually ripped these posters down, claiming 
they are a violation of the littering laws, while 
leaving all other posters alone.) 

As part of the continuing protest, the street 
fair provided skits (in one of which Hoover was 
protrayed as a stuffed owl) and live music. Bul- 
letin boards were decorated with pictures of known 
agents, and children were given jigsaw puzzles made 
from the pictures. Refreshments were sold, with 
the proceeds going to the Philadelphia Resistance. 

It was obvious that , even if Hoover himself^ 
wouldn’t come, many of his agents would attend in 
his place. Therefore there were posters asking 
that "all FBI personnel ... leave theri pistols at 
the I6th Precinct station." And one organizer 
predicted that the agents were expected to show 
up in disguise "to see how their pictures turn out. 

-30- 
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WAR IS GOOD BUSINESS FOR GM 

New York (LNS) -- "We want to be known as a car 
and appliance manufacturer, not a merchant of war," 
said a GM official (in Sunday Times of London, 

April 21, 1968). "But we also want to be ready to 
profit from the apparently endless series of brush- 
fire wars in which the U.S. seems to involve it- 
self." According to a recent report published by 
the Council on Economic Priorities, General Motors 
had a total of $780.4 million in war-related con- 
tracts from January, 1965 through December, 1970. 

The company ranks seventh on the list of the 100 
top defense contractors . 

The company which produces about 50% of all 
cars, trucks, and buses in the United States as 
well as washer/dryer combinations, also makes the 
M- 16 rifle (at its plant in Ypsilanti, Mich.). 

This light-weight weapon is a great improvement 
over older infantry rifles because it has a high 
velocity and the bullet tumbles through the air. 

The M- 16 seems to "explode the target rather than 
punch a hole in it" (CEP report) . The shock from 
this is so great that people who are hit are often 
killed from what would normally be a superficial 
wound . 

In addition to the M-I6 are two of the company's 
most important weapons programs -- the engines for 
the A- 7 attack aircraft and for the light observa- 
tion helicopter (LOW). The A- 7 is one of the most 
effective aircraft in Vietnam for giving close air 
support and the LOH has the principle observation 
function for the jungle war. 

There are other GM products bearing the "mark 
of excellence" which help make the U.S. military an 
efficient killing machine. Explosives, parts for 
several weapons systems, the Sheridan tank, 20mm 
automatic guns for aircraft, and 155 mm howitzers 
ere all in the GM defense line. 

-30- 
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JOINT -REVIEW ; JAMES BLAKE’S JAILHOUSE LETTERS- - 
TWO VIEWS FROM THE GREAT SPECKLED BIRD 

LIBERATION News Service 
(The Joint, by James Blake, Doubleday, $5.95.) 

I 

Some of us Bird staffers have been passing a- 
round The Joint, a review book sent us by Doubleday. 
The Joint was put together from a hundred or so let- 
ters by James Blake, who's spent about fifteen of 
the last twenty years in prison, written to various 
lovers and friends, including novelists Nelson Al- 
gren and James Purdy. 

The letters let us into the life of a real 
"outsider" during the '50’s. During that deadened 
decade of almost unrelieved conformity, Blake was 
deviant in so many ways he makes James (Rebel With- 
out a Cause) Dean look like Dick Clark. Blake was 
an intellectual in the age of Eisenhower, a dope 
user (grass, speed) when laxatives were America's 
favorite trip, a practicing homosexual, a white 
jazz musician when that was still mostly a black 
scene, a masochist (I think), and the self- admitted 
"world's most inept burglar." 

Blake was so brought down by the straight world 
where the people "worked to survive, and survived to 
work," that he pretty much deliberately got himself 
thrown into his personal briar patch--the Florida 
State Penitentiary at Raiford. Here he lived with 
a succession of protective-abusive lovers, played 
in the prison band, and wrote these witty, candid 
letters about his strange scene. 

What does prison do to a man? Follow Blake 
through these thirteen years and you can glimpse it, 
and oddly enough miss it too, because one thing it 
does to Blake is to make him cynical - -^detached from 
his own life. To preserve his personal integrity 
and sense of worth, he turns passive, builds walls 
against emotion, and writes in a weird mixture of 
the precious (his defense, his idealized self-image 
as writer-thinker) and the funky (his surroundings). 
The split leads him to put down the Beats as sloppy, 
pepper practically every letter with superfluous 
French phrases, and sell his work to George Plimp- 
ton's Paris Review. 


•4.^ nCt -f* DCMT1P from the orgies It's 

ill 1 

no 


solitary just to escape from the orgies : 
Gaysexuals who oppress him; it's the tough 
heteros, both prisoners and guards, for whom sex 
means having power and being on top. Blake's early 


viewooint is "I got 


tn from this madness, 


Over the years, Blake's viewpoint changes. He 
comes to see the prison world as less mad than the 
world outside. He comes to matter-of- fact ly accept 
his emotional and sexual pieference for men and his 
passive role in sexual relationships (the role our 
Patriarchal society has deemed to call feminine and 
inferior) „ But Blake never accepts Gay brotherhood 


As with many Gays, even today, the "fags" are 
always the others, admirable in their courage but 
ones from which one must separate oneself and say 
"I'm not like them, even though I do love men-" 
It's heartrending but it happens every day. 


And just as this qualified self-hatred divides 
Blake from his Gay brothers, it divides the straight- 
identified men he loves from him and from themselves. 
Both J.P. and Doug, the cell-mates Blake grows closest 
to, are desperate, driven and self-destructive. Doug 
must cruelly oppress and finally reject Blake because 
he cannot accept the-Gayness in himself. To see Blake 
constantly wrestling with his Gay oppression while 
never admitting it is one of the most fascinating as- 
pects of the letters But this is not the only fas- 
cination . 


Blake's prose has the fierce resilience (some 
would call it funny) of a man walking on a tightrope 
of razor blades. He becomes a brilliant if caustic 
observer of the sexual power politics both in and out 
of jail. Being in jail Blake can't escape from real- 
ity as most of us do. In some ways, he is thus freer 
than we who've never been in jail, free to see through 
the games . 

Blake fights the System independently with his 
wit and his human uniqueness. Unfortunately this 
independence is also his downfall for he never moves 
beyond a rebellious to a revolutionary vision. To 
fight the System we must also learn not to be afraid 
of its jails, however. In this last respect Blake 
has much to teach us all. --Steve Abbott 


For all that, I don't know where you'll find 
a juicier, richer account of what it was like to be 
down and out in IVhitebrcad, USA, just a few years 
ago. - -Smokey Kaufman 

II 

Books written by prisoners and monks , if we. 
trace the genre from St. John of the Cross to Ar 
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****** * * * * ***** */-******1H/t***'************************* 

STRIKES HURTING U.S. COPPER COMPANY IN PERU 

LIMA (LNS.)--The largest copper company in Peru, 
the Cerro Corporation, lost $1.3 million in the first 
three months of 1971 Peruvian miners struck Cerro's 
t ,rious operations in the country 17 times during 
r.’ie last three months Many of the men working in 
the mines earn less than $2 a day. Last year, Cerro 
cleared $18 million profit from its Peruvian mines. 

- 30 - 
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‘ nw 1 10 IV DO IV H GET RID OF BERT PARKS AND COMPANY? 

•C'h - SALAAM, Tanzania (LNSJ - -Saying "A society 
•■Li eh annually parades its women like cat tie to award 
them prizes is alien to our culture. . . ", President 
Juj-cs Nye.ro re banned beauty contest from this East 
A i 1 j 1 an ru 1 1 am o f 15 million people. ;A5Q- 
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RADICAL MEDIA BULLETIN’ BOARD 


INTERNAL NEWSLETTER FOR LNS SUBSCRIBERS 


NO! FOR PUBLICATION 


From: Perry Brass 

Dear Sisters and Brothers at LNS: 

I am very distraught at your treatment of the 
article in the May 26th issue about the Cuban gov- 
ernment’s treatment of Gay people in Cuba coming 
from the First Congress on Education and Culture. 
You have given almost perfunctory attention to 
this article, the people that you have called u- 
pon to comment on it are people in the Gay movement 
who have been most identified with the straight 
male movement of which this particular identifi- 
cation with Cuba is a symptom. It is common know- 
ledge that the condition of Gay people in Cuba is 
a very precarious one and that they suffer almost 
as much oppression as they do in this country, it 
just hasn’t been as well institutionalized in 
Cuba with the sort of laws that we have here. 
However now the shit has hit the fan and it’s 
out for everyone to see So you have called upon 
to comment upon this men who have been identified 
with what is going down there that they just have 
too much macho- face to lose to condemn the Cuban 
government for it's sexism--which is not going to 
disappear in this country by illegalizing it 
(and that goes doubly for sexism) . I would just 
like to know if the Cuban government had decided 
to commit genocide on black people or had out- 
lawed women with a feminist consciousness and had 
done so in such a public institutionalized way, 
if you would have treated the affair in the same 
way If you would have had the news footnoted by 
people whose own identification is so shallow, 

* * ■* 

From: Jon Hursey, 2561 Montgomery St,, East 

Gary, Ind 46405 

Dear People* 

I am in the process of making several hun- 
dred calendars for the people in the Gary-Chicago 
area. 

I would like to have all information you 
might have on coming people's events, such as 
demons t rat ions, fest ivals , rock concerts and so 
on The calendars will beheld from July '71 
to July ' 72 . 

Any information you can send would be great- 
ly appreciated 

* A * 

From . Providence tree Press, Box 1005, Annex 
Station, Providence, R I. 02901 

Here in Pi evidence the movement has managed 
to come up with some real concrete results in one 
project that is near and dear to aii of us at the 
Free Press he 4 hink that other cities could 
learn from w.> trd help set people free from the 
most outright repressive institution in America: 
its prisons, Jenteniion centers and family train- 
ing scho-‘j< 


a substantial amount of money ($1400) by appeal- 
ing to rich liberals as well. After the money was 
secured Ripoff was at the prison, the Adult Cor- 
rectional Institute in Howard, R.I., making con- 
tacts with the 114 men awaiting trial. 

The fund has been successful and we've already 
gotten two men out (one white and one black). T ey 
can dig us without one word being spoken. 

Maybe you'd like to tell the world that Bail 
Funds are a right-on source of recruitment for the 
revolution. Please do,. 

* * * 

From: Bruce Fahr, 5605 Regency Park Court, Apt 

#9, Suitland, Md t 20023. 

The Summer in the Parks Program and the 
Cinematographers Club of Suitland High School are 
sponsoring the first Washington People's Film Fes- 
tival on June 23-25th, The festival is free to the 
pub lie. 

The main purpose of the festival is to give 
non-prof ess ional film-makers an opportunity to 
present their works to the public. 

For information contact person at address 
listed above, 

* * * 

From: Shelter Half Collective, Box 244, Tacoma, 

Wash 0 98409 

The idea of going to Vietnam is a very exciting, 
challenging and political idea, if it could be put 
into the context of creating solidarity, unity and a 
sense of direction, between the people and movements 
of the countries (communities) involved and within 
the movement here in the ILS. Too many times, I've 
felt that trips (to the Nam, Cuba, China and else- 
where) are done more for a sense of "level" (I've 
gone to here and here , etc.) rather than for what 
I'd think more important--that the people going are 
going to be in a frame of mind to learn and in a 
position to teach, that those people who would go 
($7500?) go with the understanding necessary to 
make the quickness and struggle of the trip less 
oppressive. In order to do that* I think it is 
necessary that the people going be together for ^ 
some time before they go, that they be from differ- 
ent parts of "the underground press" and that they 
all have some experience but not be elitist. I 
could think of few people that I think, at this time, 
would have an easy time with this struggle 

We all think that this trip should take place, 
and we'd be more than willing to help in any way 
possible. We could earn some money, and would be 
able to help those people going, both before and 
after they go. (I'd suggest contacting the United 
States Servicemen's Fund, 94 School St, Cambridge, 
Mass. 02139) Needless to say, being part of the 
ever growing Cl movement means that we'd have many 
tilings to teach and to learn while in the Nam. 


The R I Poetical Offensive lor Freedom’s w k * 

collective is doi..g alat 'f energy- making for the 

R.I Bail Fund. Kiuot’f engaged speakers like MORI: RMBB NEXT PAGE 

,\m hunts ler , and at hi i movement re*? vies to gather 

L l¥l!RAT TbTTTe v;7 s e r7] c V T*fW) June TT~i97T 
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From: Women's Film Cooperative. Summer Address, 

c/o Jill Hultin, 258 Winthrop Rd. , Columbus, Ohio 
43214. Winter: 66 Second St., New Haven, Conn. 

06519. 

There is now a Women's Film Cooperative. We 
recently received a small grant to establish a 
coop which is in the process of purchasing and 
lending films which may be helpful in focusing 
discussions of women's issues. 

We are trying to consolidate information 
on films about women and by women with specific 
data on where the films are available and how 
much they cost. As film rentals can be diffi- 
cult for groups with little money, we have pur- 
chased several of the films which we think are 
most useful, and we are willing to lend them to 
groups for the price of mailing plus a small 
contriubtion toward the maintenance of the 
prints. We also have a projector which we will 
lend women's groups if they are near New Haven 

In the future we hope you will send us any 
information you get on films abut women or films 
by women. We also would be glad to receive re- 
views of films you've seen which you think re- 
late to the women's movement, We will try to 
reprint and distribute those reviews, 

* * * 

From: Rama Pipien, P n 0* Box 641, Newcastle, 

Cal. 95658 

United World Press Cooperative, a loosely 
formed syndicate network of Earth's people's 
press is about to come together to explore it- 
self Near the cities of San Francisco, Wash- 
inton, Amsterdam, Tokyo and Saigon there will be 
People's Media Blurbs. The Blurb is a conference/ 
be-in/dovetail of people ready to serve the 
people and stop the pig with communications sys- 
tems . 

The Blurb would be a campout of one month, 
August, and areas must be found near the metrops 
listed above We hope those of the Austin con- 
ference will give a hand Entire staffs could 
rotate attendance S.F. Blurb will be coordina- 
ted by us with help from all who join in the 
Blurb The East Coast Blurb will be started with 
Underground Press Syndicate and the D.C Switch- 
board, plus otliers UPS is working on contacting 
Amsterdam organizers and we along with Pacific 
News Service are trying to get groups in Tokyo and 
Saigon going Beheiren in Tokyo will probably 
start tilings there and the Student Union m con- 
junction with Vietnamese underground newspaper: 
in Saigon We must all start now Run this 
information ic \ our paper. 

r tr * 

From. Chicago Health Struggle, c/o National 
Service for Health Science Studies. 1613 E 53rd 
St , Chicago, 'll 60615 

We sent you the last is of Chicago Health 
Struggle and you aid not mention it in the PJ1BB 
The CHS is the only radical health newruper in 
the Chicago area wit:: a community and worker 
orientation It has a community Spa rJ. ( re nte - 


sentative of all the free health centers in Chi- 
cago) advising on what material is to go into t e 
paper and a staff of three people that put the 
paper out, At this time, CHS is published every 
other month; hopefully we can develop the re- 
sources to put together a monthly publication* 

* * * 

From: Bob Greenblatt, People’s Peace Treaty, 

156 5th Ave, N,Y. 10010, (212) 924-2469, 

I recently spent three productive days in 
Paris 4 sharing evaluations and experiences with 
Vietnamese from the Democratic Republic of Vietnam 
(DRV) and the Provisional REvolut ionary Government 
of South Vietnam (PRG) * These discussions were 
especially helpful in measuring the impact of the 
People's Peace Treaty and in providing information 
necessary for planning the next phase of our cam- 
paign., 

The summer faces us as a period of great chal- 
lenge. Too often in the history of our movement we all 
allowed the summer to diffuse our political focus and 
to dissipate the energy and momentum built up in 
the spring This time we have the means and must 
supply the determination to write a different his- 
tory o 

The most urgent task we face is to mount a 
large-scale Ratification Drive to overcome the 
black-out by domestic media of news concerning the 
People's Peace Treaty, 

A Ratification Drive would serve the tactical 
function of keeping us in touch with one another, 
building of the networks of communication developed 
during the spring mobilizing efforts. This is the 
continuity we need if we are to be prepared for the 
explosive situation likely to surround the fall 
elections in Saigon The experience of Vietnam 
Summer several years ago demonstrates this is 
precisely the kind of activity we can sustain in 
the summer months. 

Widespread ratification would make the Peace 
Treaty much more viable as a mass organizing docu- 
ment in South Vietnam. The discussions in Paris 
made it clear that the South Vietnamese want to 
launch a ratification campaign among the people of 
South Vietnam , but they need a large number of Am- 
erica signatures to mitigate against the reprisals 
that will be carried out against South Vietnamese who 
sign the Treaty, 

CIs m Vietnam also intend to circulate copies 
of the Treaty printed in Vietnemiese and English 
among themselves and among the Vietnamese population. 

For more information about summer plans 
contact the Peace Treaty office as soon as possible. 


END OF RMBB 
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June 2S, 1778: Molly Pitcher joined battle 

against the British in Monmouth. NJ. 
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[Note to Editors: See graphics page for ’’Keeping 

Your Bike in Shape.] 

KEEP ON PEDALIN’ OR HOW TO BUY A BICYCLE 
Pittsburgh Fair Witness/LIBERATION News Service 

Bicycles are fun. They’re also healthy, cheap 
to operate, and ecologically clean. 

Can ya dig it? Well, if ya can now you have 
some choices to make. Should you buy a three-speed 
touring model, or a ten-speed racer? A new or used 
one? The answers depend on how much you want to 
spend, how often and how far you'll be riding and 
where you'll be pedaling. 

There are four general types of bicycles: 

Class 1: Racing Bicycle-- This machine weighs 

20 to 25 pounds, features sewn-up tubular tires 
27" x 1" or 11/8", derailleur gears, 10 to 15 speeds, 
front and rear rim brakes, dropped handle bars, and 
all metal pedals. There’s a rub, though: the 

prices range from $150 to $300 since most are custom 
assembled. No open frames are available--only "boy’s' 
bikes with the horizontal crossbar. 

Class 2: Club Bicycle--This bike weighs 25 to 

30 pounds, features clincher rim light sports tires 
(with tubes) 26" or 27" x 1 1/4", derailleur gears 
8 to 15 speeds, front and rear rim brakes, dropped 
handle bars, and all metal pedals. A variety of 
frame sizes (some open frame) are normally carried 
in stock. Prices range from $75 to $130. 

Class 3: Roadster Bicycle--Also called English 

racer. This bike weighs 30 to 40 pounds, features 
leather or plastic saddle with springs (the first 
two classes have unstrung leather saddles), clincher 
rim tourist tires (with tubes) 26” x 1 1/4" or 13/8”, 
three-speed internal hug gear, front and rear rim 
brakes, flat or slightly raised handle bars, and 
rubber oedals . Regularly stocked in several frame 
sizes (both open frame and horizontal cross bar). 
Prices range from $40 to $65. 

Class 4: Balloon Tire Bicycle--This monster 

weighs 50 to 65 pounds and is really hard to pedal. 
Prices range from $30 to $80. 

The Racing Bicycle is recommended only to those 
who are highly experiences, conditioned and wealthy. 
The three-speed Roadster Bicycle is fine for travel- 
ing over fairly flat areas and for jaunts but is not 
recommended for any long distance traveling. The 
Club Bicycle has most of the energy-conserving feat- 
ures of road racing machines, yet it is far lower 
in price. This bike is the most highly recommended 
of the lot and, although the price might be a bit 
high, it should be seriously considered if you plan 
to do any long or hilly commuting. 

No matter what bike you choose, some extra - 
:ost features merit consideration. Head and tail 

lights arc musts for night riding. Also a luggage 
rack or basket will come in handy. And ask the 
dealer for a bike with center pull brakes . They 
cost a little more than the side-pull variety, but 
/ ou stop twice as fast. 

Be sure to ask about frame sices. If the 
dealer dismisses their importance, buy elsewhere. 

The ratio between your frame and the Dike's is 

MRiriiATTON News Service 


critical. If the bike frame is too small , you’ll 
tie yourself in knots. If it's too big, you'll be 
groping for the pedals. Frames measure from the 
center of the sprocket (where the pedal crank inter 
sects the frame) to the point the seat post fits 
into the frame. As a rule, divide your height in 
inches by three. If you’re six feet tall, get a 
24 inch frame. 

Once you find a bike you like, test ride it.. 
Adjust the seat so that your leg extends fully, with 
the instep of your foot on the pedal . Raise the 
handlebars to the same height as the seat. If you 
need to boost the seat more than a few inches, try 
a bigger frame. 

If you want to buy a second-hand bicycle, the 
first thing you should do is find out what you’d 
have to pay for a new bike of the type you want 
before shopping for a similar used one. A used 
bike in good condition will cost as much as 75^6 of 
its original price. If it's older and slightly 
battered, resale value drops to about 50%. In ad- 
dition, subtract costs for any immediate repairs. 

Check the same things you would in buying a 
new bike. Make sure gears shift easily. Spin 
the wheels; they should run smoothly, without grind- 
ing noises from the bearings. Wobbly tires that 
rub against the frame mean rims are bent. Worn or 
cracked tires must be replaced. Check the chain 
and sprockets for rust. If you’re not sure about 
a machine’s mechanical condition ask to take it to 
a repair shop for an expert opinion. 
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*************************************************** 
FOUR MORE SCOOPED UP BY GREEK JUNTA 

ATHENS (LNS)--The Greek military dictatorship 
has recently arrested four people in their late 
twenties for alleged possession of time bombs. The 
junta maintains that three of the young men, all 
Greek citizens, entered Greece from a foreign 
country with bombs . 

Although the junta has not charged them with 
being members of any resistance organization, it 
labelled two of them ’’communists" and the other two 
as "center leftists". The regime went on to des- 
cribe all four as unemployed and parasites, though 
it is known that one of them is an electrician and 
another a public employee. 

-30- 

*************************************************** 
NEARLY 25% OF COPS BREAK THE LAW 

NEW YORK (LNS) -- A Yale University sociology 
professor says a report by college students who 
rode with patrolmen in Chicago, Boston and Wash- 
ington shows that nearly one out of four policemen 

broke laws even though they knew they were being 
observed . 

Dr. Albert Reiss, speaking at a briefing on 
crime control, said the infractions ranged from 
neglect of duty to accepting bribes. When he 
showed the figures to one of the three police 
chiefs, the chief muttered: "They all ought to be 
fired. For letting an outside^ see it, he explained 
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CITY WORKERS THREATEN TO PARALYZE NEW YORK: 

BRIDGES OUT, INCINERATORS AND SANITATION AFFECTED 

If y$u' 9 #6 .jU^t- turning on your oar radio and 
haven 9 t seen or heard the morning 9 8 news s here 9 s 
what 9 8 happening; New York City has been hit by 
a massive traffic jam. All but two of the 29 draw- 
bridges connecting the five boroughs of the city 
are up> traffic is blocked for miles on all major 
arteries . Police are encouraging all motorists to 
leave their cars at home . A dump truck filled with 
a ton of sand has just been towed off the West 
Side Highway . Sanitation workers , angered by 
Albany 9 8 refusal to meet pension plan demands t early 
this morning drofe the truck onto the highway , 
slashed the tires and left the vehicle crippling 
the flow of traffic . Overheated cars — it 9 s a muggy 
80 degrees > are adding to the stall-in problems . 

NEW YORK (LNS) --Millions of New Yorkers were 
pointedly reminded on Monday morning June 7 that 
their city is an island and that getting from one 
place to another depends on the work of hundreds 
of bridge-tenders and other city workers. On that 
hot Monday they woke up to discover that 27 of the 
city's 29 moveable bridges had been put out of 
commission by union militants 

In scenes reminiscent of a Mayda> dream, 
heavy trucks blocked stratsg: jamming 

up traffic for miles and causing tn;:e and four 
delays for many commuters coming into the city f 

the suburbs. 

Army engineers were called in to put the 
bridges back in work: ‘r , * v ' 5 Tue da ■' nam- 
ing they h no managed o . • *' • . 

able ! 
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cause fuses had been removed and electrical devices 
were fouled up. 

An operator in charge of the Flushing Bridge 
explained how three men showed up at 6:20 AM and 
ordered the night operator to leave the bridge 
control tower. 

"They told him to get out or they'd beat him 
up. He left. They raised the bridge, then unscrewed 
the controls." 

The bridge-tenders are members of Teamster 
Local 237, which has joined the strike called by 
the 120,000-strong District Council 37 of the 
American Federation of State, County and Municipal 
Employes. The immediate issue is the refusal of 
the State Legislature to approve an agreement on 
a pension plan previously reached between Mayor 
Lindsay and District Council 37. 

The agreement calls for half-pay retirement 
after 20 years, three-quarters after 30 years and 
full pay after 40. The average pay of city employes 
is $7500 a year. 

"That which is good enough for white cops 
and firemen is good enough fer black and Puerto 
Alcan employes of New York City and the New York 
ity Housing Authority," said a union official, 
irty-five percent of District Council 37 members 

black and Puerto Rican. 

uoveinor Rockefeller needs to be reminded 
are made of sterner stuff than the people 
of Czechoslovakia and Austria who caved in so 
‘ja r "T/ Hitler three decades ago," added the 

• ;f t i „ . 

I ^ yoliti Qians reacted to the strike by 
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immediately killing the pension plan in the Log ^ 
lature and preparing to adjourn for the , 

action on the bill was a mere formality, as the pomi- 
cians had already made it clear that they intended u- 
do nothing on it this session. As usual, they faced 
the city’s impending crisis with platitudes,, 

"This has got to stop," fumed one of Rocky 1 s 
politicians in Albany c "Government can not exist in 
a state of anarchy,." 

Mayor Lindsay called the strike "immoral, illegal, 
outrageous and offensive to the public interest" and 
threatened to call in the National Guard, 

The strike, in fact, is selective. It is con- 
centrated on stoppage and blockading tactics that 
affect suburban commuters and more affluent auto 
owners rather than poorer People in housing development 
and the slums of the inner cit>u Subways are not 
affected, and one of the few bridges left open is 
the one linking Welfare Island--site of a large hos- 
pital--to the mainland., 

"Unlike Rockefeller/’ said a union official, 

"we do not wage war on the sick and infirm." 

"This is guerrilla warfare against the rich 
Republican commuters," said a Teamster spokesman. 

"We’ll have to study Mao„, 0 use hit and run tactics. 

It’s not just the pension. New York is an occupied 
city and we have to fight back 9 B Q We ’ re with the 
poor, the blacks and Puerto Ricans/' 


had coserved James Wagner leaving a yard 
shack where tne guard was subsequently 
found dead, and that Wagner was covered with 
blood. At the close of cross examination, 
the man stated that not only had he not seen 
Wagner leave the yard shack, but that he inven- 
ted the entire story so that he could procure 
favors from the authorities at Soledad > That's 
something you see on Perry Mason and you never 
really expect to see in real life,. The com- 
plete reversal of a witness and the admission 
that he had lied from the start* With that, 
the prosecution’s case collapsed/' 

Are the Soledad 7 free? Jesse Phillips is 
serving a life sentence^ Walter Watson, five 
years to life; Alfred Dunn, five years to 
5 life; Jimmy Hames , one to life; 0 o C o Allen, 
five years to life; Roosevelt Williams, five 
years to life; and Jimmy Wagner, one to life. 
Under the indeterminate sentence that all ex- 
cept Phillips have, at some point they come up 
for parole -- an idea that prison officials will 
surely not approve* 0*Co Allen, for example, 
has been in "isolation in isolation’’ in a 
special cell in a separate area* Guards have 
taken pot shots at him after taking him out to 
a courtyard. 
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################################################## 
GAY WOMEN’S NEWS SERVICE STARTS UP IN CALIFORNIA 


The unions promise to escalate their job 
actions if the State does not change its mind on the 
pension plan, though they refused to say what form 
the escalation would take c An indication came on 
Monday morning, however, when the water supply for 
the street bordering Rockefeller Center was shut 
down for an hour,. Some 500 members of Local 237 
are repair and maitenance workers for the city’s 
Department of Water Resources 0 

The next morning the city’s 300 incinerator 
operators walked off the job and sewerage disposal 
workers abandoned their stations. Army engineers 
were called in and news reports warned people not 
to open fire hydrants and to begin to conserve their 
water supply Late that afternoon, the governor’s 
office was talking about a compromise,, 
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CASE AGAINST LAST 3 AT SOLEDAD ARE DROPPED: 

ARE THE SOLEDAD 3 PR EL? 

SAN !• RANG ISO 1 ( LNS ) - • -The last remaining members 
of the Soledad - Jesse Lee Phillips, Roosevelt 
Williams, and ' :mes Vagner- -bad their case dismissed 
May 26 The three (along with Walter Watson, Alfred 
Dunn, Jimmy Names, and O.G, MJeuj *e A o charged wit 
killing a pr: > g^ard last Dj 1 ' 22 The charge, 

against Wat-v , nn , ilarne? an 1 Alien were dropped 

for lack f -l a j few iimiiL'i. ago 

The cavj A * ■ 1 apart against tne Last three 
when the.r j ■ . ■- P k k c U K. win wno .-.is 

almost not p . . : : 1 t - - j * - . • - • ogi, 

to cr.>s^ e:: \ , i 


"It -.a. j ’ . v 
a lawyer* ; ’ . r “ 
the Berkeley r. 
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STANFORD, Calif* (LNS) -- Several young 
women journalists have started a monthly tabloid 
newspaper, MOTHER, and a Gay Women’s News Service 
to serve the lesbian community in the United States* 

"Now is a time when homosexuals are making 
’news’ in all of the media. However, there is 
little to indicate that lesbians even exist, let 
alone make news, and so there is much distortion 
and myth-making about lesbians. Despite the 
women’s movement, gay women are left behind/’ 
explained Sasha Gregory, one of the women working 
on the projects* 

The Gay Women’s News Service committed itself 
to "standards of accuracy, truth and non-sensation- 
alism, which can serve to educate the greater 
public about gay women* as well as the gay woman 
about herself.. " 


For more info, contact Sasha Gregory, P*0* Box 
8507, Stanford, Calif.. 94305. 
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PROGRESSIVE LABOR PARTY WITHHOLDS ON CHECKS 


BOSTON (LNS) -- The Greater Boston Peace 
ActLon Coalition is in debt by an estimated $1350 
as a result of an apparently planned effort by 
members of Boston SDS and Progressive Labor Party 
to renege on checks written to cover transportation 
costs to the April 24 antiwar march in Washington, 
D*C. The coalition reports that 19 checks were 
returned marked "paxincnt stopped" or "insufficient 
funds" which it allegedly traced lo PL members. One 
PL mom- e s ,ho wrote a $150 check :.i.r I u> tickets 
:c-;i t N - Voi.it. on "1 think the \ji r . i 24 demonstra- 
1 ,n .s a - y i ~ - g .'Comment and I uon't want to pay * 
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FEDS CONDUCT GRAND JURY INQUISITIONS IN SIX CITIES 

It was a week ago last Monday . About 10 zn 
the morning there was a knock on the door . I asked 
who was there and a voice on the other side said y 
"Dew." 

n I dcrn't know anybody named Dew y ” I said . 

" This is Dew . Is Jim there?” 

And I said it again y n I don't know anybody 
named Dew.” Then they said this is the police y open 
up. I was kind of half-asleep y and I didn't have 
any clothes on so I sort of stalled around for 
a few minutes and got some clothes on and tried to 
wake up. 

Then I opened the door without unhooking the 
chain . There were four FBI agents standing there . 

I asked them if they had a warrant. They said no y 
they had a subpoena . 

I had to go through this whole thing of iden- 
tifying myself — find my wallet or some piece of 
identification that shcnwed I really am Jim Rutherford . 
I tried to explain to them that I couldn r t find 
my wallet but it wasn r t likely that I'd be lying . 

I'm not that desperate to get a subpoena. 

Then there's this whole ritual about the 
subpoena and how it's got to touch you . It can't 
come in the mail • It's got to make physical con- 
tact with your body. So he reached out and brushed 
my hand and gove it to me and then I was officially 
subpoenaed before the Federal grand jury of Few 
York. 

— Jim Retherford 

NEW YORK (LNS) --And with that, Jim Retherford 
found out that he had been selected by the FBI to 
join the rapidly expanding coas t-to-coast family 
of Movement folk who will face jail sentences under 
the new Omnibus Crime Act if they refuse to help 
a new wave of Federal grand juries to mount a 
major attack on the New Left. 

Embarassed by its obvious failure to capture 
underground leftists --the FBI's Ten Most Wanted 
List has swollen to 16 names--the Justice Depart- 
ment has now set up six grand juries m major cities 
across the U.S. 

The grand juries meet behind closed doors. 

The press, the public, and even witnesses' lawyers 
are forbidden to attend the proceedings And if 
a witness is granted "limited use immunity," re- 
fusal to answer every question to the satisfaction 
of the government can result in a jail term for 
the life of the grand jury, possibly over a year. 

The new drive, captained by Guy Goodwin, a 
Justice Department prosecutor who jets from grand 
jury to grand jury, may yet prove highly uncon- 
stitutional. But within the last few weeks, three 
new grand jur:cs--:n Washington, Detroit, and 
New York--havc hugur. sitting. They appear to be 
interested i~ tying the Cipitol bombing together 
with the May ’v Ji -Turt • ons and other local and 
national Move 7- : nr: i — 

Just before layua, , me rMiai grand jury in 
Seattle kidnapped Leslie sacm, one of Mayday's 
rock festival organic* :s , from V/ish ,gton. C >L o 
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was held incommunicado for several days and finally 
was allowed to consult with a single lawyer who 
unfortunately refused to pass along the advice of 
Movement lawyers who asked him to tell Leslie not 
to talk. She talked, thinking she had nothing to 
hide, and that she certainly had nothing to do 
with the Capitol bombing which the Seattle jury 
was supposedly investigating. 

The next day she realized her mistake Weeks 
later, people she mentioned quite incidentally 
(like Jim Retherford} are getting served with sub- 
poenas. She also mentioned the New York Family 
Trust, a group with five people now in jail for 
conspiracy to bomb Nixon's law office and other 
sites on the anniversary of Fred Hampton's murder 
by the Chicago police. She had originally been in 
on Family Trust bombing plans, but the New York D.A. 
never charged her because he knew that she dropped 
out months before plans matured, 

Now, the whole case is opening up again. The 
New York Family Trust, which thought it had seen 
the end of its case after pleading guilty to lesser 
charges and accepting a stretch in jail, is now 
getting called up out of jail to testify before the 
Goodwin grand jury in New York. There may even be 
new federal charges against the Family Trust. 

When Leslie caught on and refused to answer any 
more questions, the government slapped her in jail. 

The Fifth Amendment supposedly forbids forcing 
people to testify against themselves. But the 
Omnibus Crime Act permits prosecutors to grant 
"limited use immunity." The promise of immunity 
does not mean that you can't be prosecuted for actions 
you may be asked to discuss. It just means that the 
Federal or state authorities cannot use your grand- 
jury testimony as evidence at your trial. 

It also means that you must answer every question 
about your lifestyle, the Weather underground, your 
conversations, and your friends that Goodwin puts 
to you. 

Here is a brief rundown on the three new grand 
juries : 

^Washington-- The Capitol bombing may turn out 
to be its focus. So fax* however, the Washington 
grand jury hasn't said what it's looking for. Two 
people from the Washington Mayday Collective have 
been subpoenaed which may indicate that the Washing- 
ton jury is interested in people who w ere heavily 
involved in the organizing for Mayday. 

* *New York City-- Allegedly, they're inves- 
tigating Leslie Bacon's involvement with the Family 
Trust. But the subpoenas issued so far suggest that 
they are fishing around for information on Mayday, 
the Capitol bombing, ex-Yippies, and Movement 
activities in New York. Robin Palmer, Sharon Krebs, 
Joyce Plecha, Marty Lewis, and Claudia Conine of 
the Family Trust have been served with subpoenas 
delivered to their jail cells. Hx-Yippies Stu 
Albert and Judy Gumbo have been called, along with 
Jim Retherford, Walter Teague, and Sandy Wardwell, 
all tnree active in the revolutionary youth movement 
in New York . 

'‘Detroit-- flic Detroit grand jury lias summoned 
k eri Kuliev, lurry Tau bo, and Colin Nihurgcr. Ken 
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and Terry used to work wich the White Panthers in 
Ann Arbor and Detroit and then worked on the May- 
day organizing on the East Coast. The government 
has suggested that Mayday is tied in with the 
Capitol bombing because the two were in D.C. during 
the week of the bombing. 

Other grand juries are still in session, and 
since Federal grand juries can meet for up to 18 
months before they are legally required to dis- 
band, they ma> take their time calling in witnesses 
and possibly handing down indictments: 

“Seattle-- So far Leslie Bacon has been the 
focus of the Seattle grand jury. But Leslie Bacon 
doesn't seem to be their main target. Legal des- 
cription: "investigating interstate travel to 

organize, promote and encourage riot; interstate 
transportation of explosive devices; destruction 
of government property; possession of unregistered 
destructive devices; illegal possession and use 
of explosives; interstate transportation of ex- 
plosives by a person under indictment; and con- 
spiracy " 

“Tucson-- This is Tucson's second crack. The 
first grand jury pruportedly incestigated the il- 
legal purchase of dynamite by an alleged Weather- 
person in Tucson and its subsequent transportation 
to California. Lee Weinberg, a mother of two, was 
jailed by the first grand jury and is now being 
jailed by the second 

The prosecution in Tucson is also looking for 
possible applications of the Rap Brown interstate 
travel law and most of the questions delve into 
aboveground political work, collectives, meetings, 
and conversations For example, the Tucson grand 
jury has shown a great interest in the Venceremos 
Brigade . 

“Harrisburg-- Tne Harrisburg grand jury is 

officially investigating a conspiracy to kidnap 
Henry Kissinger and to blow up the heating system 

in Washington's federal buildings, as well 
as the destruction of selective service files 
and other government files in Rochester, Phila- 
delphia, and various cities in Delaware, Un- 
officially, it's quite a fishing expedition, ask- 
ing questions about the theft of FBI files at Med- 
ia, Pa and about radical Catholic circles on the 
Last Coast. 

* * * 

The new offensive by the Justice Department 
has already provoked some discussion inside the 
Movement about how to fight back. A paper dustri- 
buted by the Tucson Working Coronitteee , a group 
sparring with the Tucson grand jury, urges anyone 
subpoenaed by a grand jury to refuse to answer 
questions unless immunity has already been granted. 

The Berkeley Tribe (May 7-13J urges that the 
Movement maintain "an offensive attitude" towards 
grand juries, exposing what they arc investigating, 
who their rather select members are, and who they 
are putting in ja^l. The Tribe urges public demon- 
st rat ions against the closed-door proceedings. 

Challenging the Tucson Working Committee’s 
claim that "nothing is lost" by giving the govem- 
mc at in f o rma cion it is a 1 re ady kn own t o h ave , Ne w 
York ' s Lib erated Guardian (June 1971) insists that 
P:»gL 1 2 L I Br.RAI ION* News Service 
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no one should testify for Guy Goodwin's grand juries: 

"You never know what they already know. The 
slightest bit of information can be damaging, And 
together with other slight bits of information glean- 
ed from other witness/informants, the slightest bits 
of information can make a whole jig-saw puzzle fit 
together . " 

Citing the new trouble the Family Trust, which 
thought its case was through when it headed off to 
jail, the Liberated Guardian claims it is impossible 
to outsmart a grand- jury investigation. One answer 
can have virtually unpredictable results. 

* + j* 

Leslie Bacon's case has shown that a bad lawyer 
can be more dangerous than the subpeina itself. To 
keep other people from getting stuck in her position, 
the lawyers for the New York people and friends are 
setting up a communications system that will enable 
them to advise anyone in any part of the country on 
getting a lawyer. 

They will also try to help prepare the defense 
by sharing some of the legal research they've already 
carried out on the subject of grand jury subpoenas. 
They hope that the family of subpoenaed people sticks 
together, so that no one is forgotten and left to sit 
in jail without support from the outside. 

The group can be contacted at the Law Center for 
Constitutional Rights, 588 Ninth Ave,, New York, New 
York, 10036 or (212) 265-2500. 
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SUBVERSION AT THE EX- LAX COMPANY 

NEW YORK (LNS)--The folks at the Ex-Lax Company 
got a little bit more uptight than usual recently 
after someone told them to look at their TV commer- 
cials a little more closely. At least three Ex-Lax 
executives had near heart attacks after viewing their 
ad. It showed a woman playing on a beach wearing a 
red and blue bathing suit with a yellow star in the 
middle. As their friends had correctly pointed out, 
the woman's outfit was made from an NLF flag. 
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TRUE STORY: 

NO WOMEN NEED APPLY 

[Editor's Note: The following conversation 

took place over the phone in the Liberation News 
Service office, June 8, 1971,] 

Rrrrmng, rrriung 

"Insured Dnve-Away." 

"Yes, I wonder if you have any cars to drive to 
Chicago tomorrow night?" 

"How old are you?" 

9 1 1 

"Who are you going with?" 

"One other person " 

"Is it a male or a female?" 

"Female . " 

"I'm sorry we don’t let cars out to two females 
--there must be at least one male." 

"Why’" 

"That's the rules.” 

"Can you please tell me why?" 
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keeping your bike in shape 


cleaning 



1 Tires should be hard enough to hold 
their shape, almost, when you ride. 
Thinner tires need more pressure. 

Standard 3-speeds need 55-60 lb. /in 2 . 

2 So ya got a flat? Most flats are 
patchable, using an inexpensive kit. % 
Large tears or any leak right near the 
valve aren't worth patching. The kits 
have simple instructions. But you have 
to know how to get the tire off and then 
back on (that's the hard part). 

3 Take the wheel off the bicycle. The 
rear wheel is a little more complicated. 
On a 3-speed the gear changer cable must 
be detached. Then the wheel muxt be jig- 
gled forward to free it from the chain. 

4 To get the tire off you’ll need at 
least two strong butter knives, screw 
drivers or tire irons (don't use sharp 
objects). The idea is to pry one edge 
of the tire over the wheel rim without 
mangling the tube. 

5 If the hole in the tube is not visi- 
ble, inflate the tube and immerse it in 
still, clear water. A fine stream of 
bubbles will appear. That's your hole. 
Patch it. 


1 Take off hand-brakes and take them apart. 

2 One of the links of the chain (except for 
10 -speeds) is different. The pin holding 
that link to the next is kept in place by 
a special clip. Pry off the clip, the oin 
will come out; then the chain comes apart. 



soapy water. 

^Wash chain in gasoline or kerosene. 
It's best to soak the chain in a jar. 
(In 10-speeds you can soak the chain 
while it's dangling from the frame.) 

5 Put the bike back together. 



6 This is the really hard part: getting 
it back on the rim. Make sure the ribbon 
that covers the spoke ends on the rim is 
in place. Make or get one if you don't 
have it, as it saves the tube. Put one 
edge of the tire in the wheel and set the 
hal f-inflated tube within it. Begin tuck- 
ing in the other edge o f the ti*^e. 

7 Rotate tucking in the tire onto the 
rim. Two things will happen: (a) the 
tire will have a tendency to pop out 
from where you just put it. Masking 
tape or the screw driver at the point 
where you first started tucking it 
will keep the tire on. (b) You'll 
reach a point where it's just too 

hard to get the rest on. Try the other 
screw driver to help pry the tire edge 
onto the rim. & Ride on! 



oiling 

1 All the parts where metal rubs metal 
snould be lubricated when reassembled. 
Don't let oil get on the rubber parts. 
Drip oil onto the bearings on the two 
wheel hubs, steering column and pedal 
cranks and bearing. Some bikes have 
oiling holes for these parts. Be stinqy 
with oil . 

2 Give chain a drop of oil every few 
inches and rotate It to spread out the 
oil . 
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UPPER RIGHT 


Mr Natural Cartoon Credit Bugle American/ LNS 

Crumbum Cartoon Credit Virginia Weekly/LNS 

Pregnant Woman Cartoon Credit Lucha de Salud de Chicago/LNS 

UPPER LEFT 

Army Cartoon Credit Off Our Backs/LNS 


LOWER RIGHT 

Barbwire Photo Credit LNS 


LOWER LEFT 

Joe Hill Credit Gue.nl la/LNS 
Bomb Cartoon Credit Guerilia/LNS 



